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Mercier of Belgium 


Joun J. Wynne S. J. 
From the New York “Evening Post.” 


O know Mercier one must.know Belgium, that 

sturdy state in Europe, not one-fourth the size of 
New York State, and not much more numerous in popu- 
lation than this great city. Since Julius Caesar’s day 
“Belgium” has stood for what was most intrepid and un- 
conquerable in arms. Our eminent guest has proved 
that it means the same for civilian and churchman as 
well as for soldier. 

One does not ordinarily look for heroes in the school- 
room nor even for champions in the sanctuary among 
men past the sixth, or Osler, decade. It is precisely to 
save such that hero and champion strike, “for our altars 
and our sires.” In Belgium it is different. Mercier was 
only one of countless hundreds of thousands, with women 
prominent among the thousands, to resist Belgium’s ruth- 
less invader, and to establish the principle that right 
should, and in the long run does, prevail over might. 

Only among scholars, and not very widely among them, 
was the Cardinal known prior to the war. He had never 
served a parish in the diocese of Mechlin when he was 
chosen for its Archbishop. He had taught in its seminary ; 
he had organized a school of philosophy in Louvain; he 
had written treatises on subjects which are followed only 
by the few; he had become known as one who sought 
to link the wisdom of the past with the science of the 
present ; but his sphere was limited, and even in Belgium 
his name was prominent among churchmen only. 

Still this scholarly churchman had a genius all his own; 
he put life into everything he attempted. The seminary 
rose out of its rut when be began teaching there. Louvain 
was no longer the dormant place it had been for years, as 
soon as he appeared. Mechlin as an archdiocese became 
organized on a business basis, as we say, so systematic 
were its regulations and activities under his control. The 
old medieval philosophy took on new life, as did also 
the dry data of modern science, as he began to harmonize 
each of its new discoveries with the knowledge gathered 
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from other ages. The philosophy of Mercier is the phil- 
osophy of life. 

Mechlin priests had studied their philosophy and the- 
ology in Latin before Mercier’s day. That was in 1876. 
Since then they have studied it in their own French tongue. 
Latin had been all very well so long as the contents of 
their study was a repétition from the past, but not for its 
points of contact with modern science, which had found 
expression only in the language of the day. That was 
a decided innovation, which has been followed since in 
many seminaries in many countries, and without sacrifice 
of Latin as a classical or ecclesiastical medium, wherever 
it is rightly taught. 

Other more serious innovations the young professor 
made in the order of teaching the different parts of phil- 
osophy and in the stress laid upon some of them, notably 
psychology ; and in the study of modern sciences, biology, 
chemistry, physics, sociology, in conjunction with the 
study of the great science of the past. Courage was needed 
to make such innovations, but courage is the dominant 
trait in the man who even as a prisoner could defy and 
hold at bay the ministers of terror. One can now imagine 
the young professor in his laboratory obtaining his first 
glimpses of the forces at work in modern life which, 
when misdirected, must make for its destruction, and ex- 
plain why he was not dismayed at their monstrous out- 
break. 

Perhaps the most significant achievement of Mercier 
before he became Cardinal was to attract to Louvain the 
youth of Belgium, who were looking forward to careers, 
not in the Church, but in the service of the state, in the 
learned professions, and in mercantile life. They went 
up there for the culture to be acquired in his new courses, 
to round out the liberal education they had begun in their 
classical schools, by the study of science and philosophy. 
Some of these, like Nys and De Wulf, were not content 
with the role of student; they qualified as professors in 


the higher science and became collaborators of the master 
himself. 


He Empopres Betcrtum’s Spirit. 


It is true to say that the visiting Cardinal embodies the 
spirit of Belgium. It is that spirit which emanated from 
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him in the days of the war, finding in the men he had 
trained in the University, and in the people whom he had 
guided as pastor after leaving its halls, spirits altogether 
congenial. If Belgium lives today it is because this 
man has for over forty years been infusing life into its 
schools, its professors, its social works and its moral 
and spiritual-existence. Had he not been recognized long 
before the war as one of the vital forces of the nation, 
he might have won admiration for his heroism, he would 
never have succeeded in nerving his admirers up to a hero- 
ism like his own. The Kultur of Bismarck made for 
efficiency even in self-destruction ; the culture of Mercier 
was all for life. 

Cardinal Mercier was in Rome burying Pius X. and 
helping to choose his successor when he received news of 
the destruction of Louvain, and of his own Episcopal 
city of Mechlin. He might have remained there. The 
German Government, at least, would not have protested. 
He-hastened back to his people. He poured out his soul 
in lamentation. As woe and devastation spread, he nar- 
rated in his famous Christmas Pastoral of 1914, he could 
find no source of consolation except his Crucifix, remind- 
ing him that: 

The Christian man is the servant of a God who became 
man in order to suffer and to die. To rebel against pain, to 
revolt against Providence, because it permits grief and 
bereavement is to forget whence we came, the school in 
which we have been taught, the example that each of us 
carries in the name of Christian, which each of us honors 
at his hearth, contemplates at the altar of his prayers, and 
a to have graven over his tomb, the place of his last 
sleep. 

Nothing very mystical about that simple adhesion to 
his. faith! Nothing mystical either in the subject it 
suggests for his noble words on patriotism. This appeal 
to Belgium to suffer and endure is one of the immortal 
compositions of the age. The enumeration of facts, the 
clear, precise thought, the restraint of emotion, the rea- 
soning, ethical motive, the distinction of language, bring 
up before us the dauntless Churchmen of the past, Leo, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Gregory, Innocent, Becket. Now 
he is telling as an eye-witness how the world is awed in 
admiration of their courage and honor, how these have 
saved France and the countries by whom later Belgium 
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must be restored, how they who shall live, owe it to the 
quarter of a million who have been slaughtered. Yet they 
rebel against God. Has he not himself suffered? No war- 
record could be more terse than the one he gives of the 
devastation in his own diocese; frightfulness has no- 
where been more vividly described. Still he will not 
rebel. Here is invincible faith. “Even though he should 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Here was courage to 
admit the worst; nay, to paint it more completely and 
horribly than they knew it, and yet call on them to see 
.God’s hand turning it to account for France, for Eng- 
land, for the world, for Belgium. “God will save 
Belgium, my Brother; you cannot doubt it.” 


THE SUPPRESSED PASTORAL. 


This is the pastoral which the Germans suppressed, 
for which they arrested the printers and even held the 
author under arrest for a day, furthering, by these drastic 
measures, its circulation, and disposing Belgians every- 
where to live by its lessons. It contains an analysis of 
patriotism which only the psychologist could make, and a 
recommendation of its merit which only the preacher 
could offer. It is the ideal of human duty, a positive 
Christian law, the thing that makes the love than which 
no man can have greater. As it demands sacrifice, so it 
calls for endurance. 

Most of all, it calls for an affectionate obedience to their 
King and Government, now especially that both were 
exiled from the country. Belgians may and should conform 
outwardly to the observances imposed upon them by their 
invaders, only for the sake of public order and as a matter 
of prudence for their own safety. They are not, however, 
to submit in mind to intruders who have no authority. 
Such submission would denationalize them. Hostilities 
must be left to the army. Civilians must observe the 
conditions in which they have surrendered for a time to 
the enemy; but whilst conducting themselves with all 
forbearance, they must not tolerate anything that would 
violate their personal liberty, their conscience as Chris- 
tians, nor their duty toward their country. 

In season and out of season the brave Cardinal ex- 
norted his people to be of good heart, confident in the 
future of Belgium. He was not content with holding out 
motives of hope; he was insistent upon their doing the 
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fundamental things which would ultimately carry them 
through their awtul ordeal. They were not to think of 
their own miseries only ; they were to think of their fellow- 
countrymen who were in captivity. They were not to let 
their spirit harbor a feeling of revenge, but still they must 
keep in_view the penalties authorized by a vindictive 
justice and look forward to the day when the enemy will 
suffer these, just as he is inflicting them on others now. 

“Courage, My Brethern,” is the title of one of his 
pastoral appeals in the Lent of 1917, in which he dis- 
cusses the moral grandeur of a nation and the Christian 
sublimation of its grandeur. But a few months before 
he had urged his priests to be mindful of Christian char- 
ity, even toward their enemies, and he read them a lesson 
in this greatest of virtues: 

There is no Christian justice without charity, and no 
charity without justice. And as avenging justice is a part 
of the virtue of justice there is no charity without avenging 
justice. To desire to close our eyes to injustice under the 
pretext of heroism in charity and to allow the enemy to 
commit crimes with impunity because he is the enemy is to 
fail to recognize the sovereign and necessary sway of 


charity in the organization of the moral, individual and 
social life of Christianized humanity. , 


As the prospects of victory grew less promising, he is- 
sued his Pastoral on Providence, pointing out how the 
war had been, up to that time, the occurrence of the un- 
expected. The Germans had not expected the resistance 
oi Belgium; they had not expected the overthrow of the 
Marne; they had not looked for the alliance of Italy 
and other nations with France and England ; they had not 
foreseen that the United States would come to the relief 
of Belgitm, and ultimately throw its power and resources 
in with those who were fighting the common enemy. 
Human wisdom can only calculate on the strength oi 
human forces and the proper application of men, money 
and munitions; it required Divine wisdom to thwart the 
apparently invincible military power of Germany. Every 
sign indicated that Providence was gradually, but surely 
bringing this about. Belgium must hold steadfast; keep 
up her faith and her confidence in a final victory. 


MERCIER’s PLAIN SPEAKING. 


What impresses one most in the utterances of the 
Cardinal during this awful struggle is that he uses lan- 
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guage in its unmistakable meaning. When there is need 
of definition or explanation of any term, he gives it with 
a clearness and precision that leave no doubt of where 
he stands. This is particularly so in his message to the 
Governor-General of Belgium, von Bissing, and to von 
der Lancken, of the Political Department of Brussels. 
Usually political prudence would suggest to most men to 
address such authorities guardedly, and not always plainly. 
Mercier would have had to decharacterize himself to use 
a word which did not fully express what was in his mind. 
This is what scholastic philosophy meant for him and, in 
the last analysis, is the perfect fruit of its study. In this 
respect Mercier was far different from too many men 
in public life, who, as Péguy points out, use language 
with one meaning for those on the rostrum, and anether 
for those in the audience. For the same reason Mercier 
is no phrase-maker. He could not, if he would, occupy 
the imagination with words that frustrate thought. He 
is sententious. He is fond of the brief paragraph charged 
with meaning. 

Truth must be above all, for sincerity is the most essential 


of all duties. We cannot without cowardice allow truth to 
run uncountered. 

We have protested against violence, and you, with us, 
have protested in order to restore the right that was set 
at naught. 

We have protested against the calumnies which would 
have transformed executioners into victims and made 
victims of the guilty, and you have joined your efforts with 
ours to uphold the truth. 

We have made our voice heard for safeguarding the 
liberty of home and labor and the respect due to the dignity 
of man; and you have stood faithfully by our side., 

Affliction is, in the hand of Divine Omnipotence, a two- 
edged sword. It wounds the rebellious; it sanctifies him 
who is willing to endure. 

It needs courage to throw one’s self forward, but it needs 
no less to hold one’s self back. Sometimes it is more noble 
to suffer in silence than to act. 

The design of Providence is a design of life; doubt it not. 
It is carrying out for some a work of justice; for others a 
sree of mercy. For all it is, in the divine intention, a work 
of love. 


Mercier is a philosopher, not of the grove nor of the 
chair only, but of life. His wisdom is drawn from the 
sages of all the ages, from pagan as well as from 
Christian sources, from those who disagree as well as 
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from those who agree with him. This is why he can 
reach the minds of all his people, untutored and tutored 
alike, and their hearts also. He -is so familiar with the 
Bible that its words flow naturally from his pen to illus- 
trate the moral and supernatural truth he is striving to 
bring home to his readers. If he relies upon Aristotle, 
Descartes, Wundt, he is never unmindful of Job and 
David and Isaiah, and always insistent upon Christ as the 
Teacher on whose authority every best doctrine and pre- 
cept must rest. 

Meeting him one chilly morning in the streets of Lon- 
don, his coat buttoned closely to his chin, the writer ac- 
costed him to ask the direction to Victoria Hall. “That 
is precisely my quest,” was the answer. “Come along 
and two will find the way better than one.” There was 
nothing to denote the character of .the man save that his 
manner was exceptionally gentle and polite. Soon we 
were on the platform together and when divesting his 
coat his insignia of Cardinal appeared. A moment after 
he was addressing the audience. That is what stands 
out in Mercier—not dignity nor station nor insignia of 
office, but the man who by his personal acquirements and 
authority has added distinction to all these. 








The Tyranny of Prohibition 


Lucran. 
From the Toronto Statesman. 
AW-MAKING, like shell-making, grew into a vast 
industry during the war. It covers every period 
and every department of life. In its indiscriminating in- 
vasion of daily life it made childhood and old age alike 
the objects of special legislation. It regarded the former 
as an ailment and the latter as a misdemeanor. Youth, 
gs the outgrowth of childhood, must no longer have its 
fling, being now placed under the watching eve of the 
plav-expert. The boy has no longer a say in the planning 
of his game or the choosing of his plavgrounds: not even 
in the: manner of his swimming. The aged. being no 
longer regarded as an asset of the State, are filed away 
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as social debris, to be scrapped into jail or some country 
house where the “family trees” are searched for the 
causes of their failure in life. Legal encroachments 
are equally absolute in regard to school life. By legal en- 
actment the teacher takes precedence of the parent in the 
school curriculum. Hence the strange anomaly of the 
parent wanting the heart and conscience of the child 
taught concurrently with the intellect, and the teacher. 
refusing this demand on the plea that religion is suspended 
during school hours. 

Yet in the face of all this social malpractice we are 
asked to still further enlarge the bounds of Caesar. We 
are called upon to petition Caesar to set limits to what 
we shall drink, in the hope that by prohibition he may 
graft on us the heroic virtue of total abstinence. We 
approach Caesar to save us from ourselves by the applica- 
tion of a morality administered by the social police. We 
accordingly ask the secular life to prescribe for the re- 
ligious life by invoking the morality of the State to 
direct and govern the passion for excess within us. In 
short, we have recourse to civic virtue as a means of 
acquiring personal virtue. To hope that Christian morals 
can be developed by such external morality, or any such 
outward deportment is to forget that all human codes are 
helpless in the shaping of human conduct, unless stimu- 
lated by the obligations of conscience. This is why State 
morality and religious morality are often so far apart; 
and that secular life is nowadays so much divorced from 
religious life. -Under the sheltering tree of State moral- 
ity the Goliaths of Big Interests escape the law of Christ- 
ian justice, and by the devious ways of “high finance” 
amass enormous fortunes within a few years. With the 
accumulation of vast wealth, those “men of affairs” be- 
come, ipso facto, representative citizens, men of influence 
and social prestige. Measured by the standard of State 
morality they are good citizens; measured by the stan- 
dard of religious morality they are dishonest men who 
should no more be at large than a suspect or ticket-of- 
leave man. Under the same auspices of State morality 
marriage has lost its sacredness and indissolubility, and 
the family is reduced to the low level of a social industry. 
Yet with a facile optimism that has no warrant in fact, 
the State speeds along the road of social reform, con- 
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verting drunkards into total abstainers by means of Pro- 
hibition, the impure into the “clean of heart” by means 
of sex-hygiene, and the youthfully foolish into staid 
Christians by means of medical examination. 

The State, as represented by Caesar, can only lay 
claim to one side of the coin; its oversight is confined to 
the external frame of society beyond which it may not 
go. Its ministry is wholly centered in the protection of 
the life and property of the citizen, and the security of 
his rights, whether natural or acquired. Towards this 
end we have much excellent civil legislation in justice 
and right, hygiene requirements and social etiquette; 
all of which have a wholesome and restraining influence 
upon the face of society. By good government the State 
can diminish the enticements to evil and increase the 
facilities for good; it can insist on becoming behavior 
and the practice of the civic virtues; it can fashion 
society along the lines of good-breeding and respectable 
bearing. It is a historical fact that pagan society under 
Spartan and Japanese regimes has often become so cul- 
tured and so highly organized as to eaual, if not to out- 


shine, the manners and customs of a Christian commun- 
itv. In this role we can see in the State a strong ally 
of religion and the Church. 


Ture State Lacks SANCTION. 


But as motive and obligation are a necessary condition 
for morality, and as the State lacks the sanction to im- 
pose moral incentive or conscientious restraint upon the 
subject, it has no jurisdiction in the definition and ap- 
plication of morals. It can only in an executive capacity 
insist on the fulfilment of a moral need by physical 
penalty or civil disability. The State, in legislating, has 
no thought of imposing conscientious obligation; for by 
dissociating itself from the Church it has forfeited that 
claim. The purpose of the State is wrought and accom- 
plished by penal enactment or a suspension of civic 
rights; which, whether under the form of drum-head 
court-martial, or in the shape of drastic legislation only, 
begets an outward servitude, as far removed from moral- 
ity as jail discipline is from obedience, or formalism in 
religion is separated from the spirit of religion. Fear 
and terror. never have, and never will be, a sufficient 
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basis for morality. The gospel of frightfulness, as 
preached by the seventeen-inch howitzer, the tank, the 
airship and the submarine were unable to stay the world- 
war. It would seem, therefore, that as no human law has 
ever been able to cure war, there is none that can cure the 
passion for excess in human nature which causes war. 

Any attempt at eradicating or atrophying the passion 
for excess in human nature is as futile as trying to cure 
the earth of earthquakes or the atmosphere of storms. 
The passion for excess can only be bridled by self-control 
and purged by self-sacrifice. Being compulsory, here is 
where Prohibition particularly fails. It undertakes too 
big an order. Both in spirit and letter it runs counter 
to the personal and social freedom of the New Testament 
which is founded on prudence and moderation. “We 
have piped to you and ye have not danced, we have 
mourned unto you and ye have not lamented. For John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say: He hath 
a devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and 
they say: Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.” Christianity holds 
a middle place between the extremes of puritan- 
ism on the one hand and the extremes of laxism on the 
other. The keynote of its moral system is moderation. 
Prohibition, on the contrary, has all the vulgarity and 
falsehood of extremes. In this it manifests all the poten- 
tialities of a heresy. In the long history of heresy the 
attitude of Christianity has ever been the same. The 
rigorist and the laxist have alike incurred the ban of 
censure in each succeeding generation. Enthusiasts like 
the Flagellants, Pietists and Rationalists, not to mention 
a hundred others, began their careers with motives as 
high and with a budget of doctrines that contained as 
many or more truths, as Prohibitionists proclaim, and 
yet they incurred condemnation as perverters of the 
truth. Their passion and fanaticism so obscured the jus- 
tice and goodness of their cause that they distorted vir- 
tue into vice and truth into falsehood. 


Is PerFection ATTAINABLE? 


In the same way Prohibitionists, in their emotional fit- 
fulness, become dissatisfied with the way of the Com- 
mandments and seek the way of the counsels. They in- 
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sist on ideal perfection, forgetting that only a few can 
ever attain to the heroic. To think for a moment that 
whole communities, or for that matter whole continents, 
can be made temperate to the degree of teetotalism is to 
still hope for the success of the mission of the Ford 
peace-ship. The multitude will never-meet nor master the 
heroic scheme of life. To think they will is a mere ab- 
straction. The propagandism of any such self-denying 
ordinance will be something akin to the paxism of the 
Hague which had been preached in high places while the 
armies of Europe were being mustered for the bloodiest 
-war on record. The law of self-sacrifice that calls for 
the renunciation of personal rights is too excessive for 
the rank and file of ordinary mortals. Hence the warn- 
ing words of Edmund Burke: “The human system which 
rests for its basis on the heroic virtues is sure to have a 
superstructure of weakness or of profligacy.” Ina fallen 
world it is only natural to expect the tares with the 
wheat till the harvest time. 

Besides being a fool-law, Prohibition sets up a false 
standard of Christianity. It undertakes to cure intem- 
perance without the aid of any divinely instituted me- 
dium. It usurps the ways of divine Providence by chang- 
ing the drunkard into a teetotaller without having re- 
course to any moral influence in the cure of his malady. 
Regardless of inward rectitude or interior disposition 
in the individual, it claims to endow whole communities 
with the virtue of temperance. The absurdity of thus 
establishing such wholesale temperance cannot but be 
obvious to all. The Prohibition standard, being non- 
Christian, ignores the spirit and letter of Christian teach- 
ing and only takes into account the canons of public 
opinion, which now rule morals as well as politics. Nei- 
ther in its enactments nor in its administration does it 
make any pretence at reproducing directly or indirectly 
the principles of the Gospel. Its object is rather to ex- 
press the popular ideas and sentiments of the multitude. 
It flatters man along the lines of his own perfectibility 
by having him think he is adequate to the work of his 
moral reform, without any increase of moral life. In 
other words; it tries to propagate virtue by mere nega- 
tiveness, on the plea that “not-a-bad-man” is equal to a 
good man. In this it follows Musstilman ethics to an ex- 
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tent seldom found in a Christian propaganda. Accord- 
ing to Islamic morality the material cause of sin should 
be removed and with it the danger of temptation, along 
with the choice of evil. Hence women in Turkey are 
mostly kept under lock and key. Should they appear 
in public, they are compelled to hide their charms under 
heavy veils. Christianity, on the contrary, gives woman 
*full freedom to show off her charms in her own feminine 
way, leaving man his freedom to resist her charms as a 
temptation and thus develop his high-mindedness and 
reverence for woman. Christ placed the ban of heresy 
upon the same negative morality of the Pharisees. Those 
Prohibitionists of His day, in order to avoid the wiles 
and ways of woman, kept their eyes so fixed on the 
ground that they not infrequently collided with the walls 
and the passerby; some went so far as to muffle their 
faces, while they groped through the streets like blind 
men. But so empty were they of virtue that Christ called 
thew “whited sepulchres.” In its negativeness, Prohibi- 
tion is as far removed from Christian orthodoxy as the 
New Testament is from the Koran. It even falls below 
the plane of pagan ethics, for, according to Aristotle, “the 
harper is not made otherwise than by harping, nor the 
just man otherwise than by doing just deeds.” 

Apart from its negativeness, Prohibtion is too clamor- 
ous and too violent to have a place in the Providence of 
Him who neither constrains the wayward human will nor 
sheers the unbridled passion of its consequences, but who 
“maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, ané 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” Too restless 
and too impatient at the gradual maturing of the ways of 
freedom as influenced by education and religious con- 
viction, the Prohibitionists have recourse to legal despot- 
ism by which they hope to eradicate drunkenness after 
the manner that cyclones uproot trees. In the excessive- 
ness of their zeal they tamper with, or change, the natural 
and revealed law to the extent of dissallowing and 
banning what the one and the other allow and approve— 
the rational use of wine and the temperance begotten of 
moderation. Obliging people to live their daily life with- 
in the limits of statutes must always prove an unpleasing 
encroachment on personal liberty. For while laws of 
repression may obtain in the brute stages of develop- 
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ment, as when a country is new and raw, or may be.tol- 
erated under abnormal conditions and in a great cfisis, 
they are never sanctioned by the individual beyond the 
requirements of emergency. Despite the fact that the 
cry of personal liberty is often raised in favor of a 
license that claims the right to think what it pleases and 
say what it pleases, yet a disregard for individual lib- 
erty, more than anything else, hastens the decay of 
society. Mandarinism in China has, by its high-pressure 
methods, only produced an empire of serfs. When the 
State asumes the right to regulate the personal affairs 
of private life, as to what we shall eat and drink, it 
strangles the claims of the individual. Whenever the 





_ State takes out of our hands the use of what we have not 


abused, it offends the highest dictates of our manhood. 
The good of society never has been, and never will be, 
promoted by ignoring the rights of the individual and 
the sacredness of the person as a unit of society. The 
State, as the trustee of the citizen, may, for a sufficient 
reason, suspend his natural rights, but can never take 
them away. It was Christ Himself who taught the in- 
finite value of each person and the inherent sacredness 
of personal rights. 


PROHIBITION PLAUSIBLE. 


As in the case of most heresies, prohibition has a good 
deal of plausibility. It preaches liberty while it prac- 
tises coercion, and professes the ideals of perfection while 
it propagates false ethics. Like the purring cat that 
plays the mouse to the point where it thinks it is free 
to escape from his gentle paws, Prohibition sanctimoni- 
ously toys with the multitude, cunningly concealing its 
claws beneath the velvety softness of social reform. As 
there are two ways for presenting truth, either in a true 
or false light, in like manner we may effect reform along 
right or false lines. The difference will be that the de- 
velopment along right principles is bound to endure 
while the development along false principles is only ap- 
parent, as when a wound heals up and heals over with 
proud flesh. In like manner. too, it often happens that 
Prohibition may score a temporary success regardless of 
its false ethics and spiritual negativeness. In many places 
where it has recently been established not a few say it 
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works well. True, the reform brought about may show 
such practical quality and efficiency in relation to physical 
aspects, but never in quality and character. Though a bad 
policy, Prohibtion often makes a good cry. It has an 
educational value, besides removing the noisy drunkard 
from our midst. Owing to its restraints and penalties the 
community may prosper for a time in the ways of 
sobriety. But while it cows the “down-and-out,” it only 
stimulates the fighting qualities. of the young and dar- 
ing, who will seek a drink and all its accompaniments by 
means and in places a thousand times worse than a bar- 
room. ‘Even should they fail to find those dens of vice. 
they may have recourse to a more seductive source of 
pleasure—the drug-habit. Drugs, being more rapid in 
habit-forming, and more pernicious in effects, are in- 
finitely more dangerous than drink. The moral collapse 
and general demoralization of the drug-fiend are all but 
assured. For the one that is addicted to drink there 
may be a rebound, but hardly ever for him accustomed to 
drug-indulgence. The physical and mental health of 
such a one is gone; he is not only intoxicated, but mad. 

Lastly, to forsake the free development of temperance 





along the lines of self-discipline and self-control as di- 
rected and governed by conscience and religion, and 
embrace Prohibition instead, is about as reasonable as the 
giving up of the art of surgery for charms, and Christ- 
ianity for snake-worship. 














Ireland’s Appeal to American Labor 


From an Address Delivered in New York on Labor Day 
by the President of the Irish Republic. 
Eamonn DE VALERA. 

R. CHAIRMAN, Citizens of New York: This is 
the fourth time that I have been favored with an 
opportunity of addressing American labor and today, on 
your festival in the absence of any more direct representa- 
tive from your brothers and sisters in Ireland, I offer 
you, on their behalf, assurances of the cordial regard 
which I know they entertain for you in their hearts, and 
pledges of their unstinted support in the fight which you 
and they, in common with the plain peoples of every 
nation of the world, have to wage to secure the social 

and economic justice which is your right. 

It is obvious to everyone that if the privileged classes, 
the international financiers and their confreres, can only 
succeed in keeping the masses of one nation at the throats 
of the masses of another, they will-retain indefinitely the 
mastery they now possess, and that if the plain people of 
the world are ever to free themselves from their present 
economic subjection it can only be by the closest coopera- 
tion between the working classes of the different nations.. 
Hence, international expressions of good-will, such as 
that which I give you on behalf of the working people in 
Ireland, ought not to be regarded as mere polite, surface- 
deep formalities, but as something of serious import, 
pledges which honor no less than interest, demands our 
living up to. 

I am not, as you know, a direct representative of Irish 
labor, but as the representative of the whole Irish nation 
I am entitled to speak for all sections in the nation, and 
for labor in particular, inasmuch as, with the exception of 
certain of the workers of Belfdst, whose affiliations were 
British, organized labor in Ireland subordinated at the re- 
cent elections its own special interests to the interest of 
the nation and enthusiastically supported the Sinn Fein 
or Republican candidates who are, therefore, labor’s sole 
parliamentary representatives. 

American workers do not, I think, realize how close at 
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all points is the bond between the Republican party at 
present in power in Ireland and the laboring classes in 
ireland. . Irish labor desires to see class dictatorship ended, 
Irish labor recognizes that the economic emancipation 
which it has in view would be almost certain of achieve- 
ment under a democratic Irish Republic governed by the 
people’s own representatives, whilst under the present 
foreign satrap it is more than problematical when every 
effort of theirs to win their rights is sure to be opposed 
by the military forces of the British Crown that are always 
at the disposal of the exploiting capitalist. j 

In ’66 Meagher answered those who objected to Irish 
independence on the ground that certain sections of the 
Irish people had been educated into Imperialism by the 
question : “Shall a nation postpone her liberty in deference 
to an erudite slavery? Is the liberty of a nation a 
usurpation unless the menials of political life, the painted 
butterflies of fashion, varlets, harlequins and vassals con- 
cur in the claim?” . . . “Give me the democracy of 
Ireland,” he said, “should they claim the liberty of Ire- 
land, I shall not wait on any lord or pedant’s flunkey to 
ratify the claim.” 

Today we might give the same objection—the same 
answer. The claim for liberty which we urge has been 
ratified by the Irish democracy. A vote of from three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the people should surely be 
enough—or must we wait too for even the vassals and 
the flunkeys. The Irish worker, ever true to Irish na- 
tional ideals, has declared himself unmistakably and 
finds no clash between his interests as an Irishman and 
his class interest as a worker. 





FEUDALISM UNNATURAL IN IRELAND. 


In Ireland feudalism and the present enslavement of 
the masses by which it has been succeeded is an_im- 
ported, not a natural product of the soil. Much of what 
the modern Socialist is groping after was already a fact 
in the social System of ancient Ireland. The ancient Irish 
clansman was a co-proprietor of the land of the clan, his 
chief, an elected leader, a guide and a father—not a 
master. The establishment of social justice, which the 
working people throughout the world are striving for, 
would be nothing in Ireland but a reestablishment. In 
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Ireland, except for the modifications to suit modern con- 
ditions, it would mean simply reverting to the native 
social system which the militarist Norman destroyed, 
but which has lived steadily in the imagination and in the 
hearts of the people. 

The social and economic ideas of those who proclaimed 
the Irish Republic in 1916, and of those who ratified it in 
the National Parliament last January, are very old ideals 
indeed with the Irish people. The pledges they gave of 
civil and religious equality, of a policy based upon the 
people’s will, with equal right and equal opportunity for 
every citizen, were but external evidence of the tolerance 
and sense of justice always dear to the masses of the Irish 
pople. To those who knew Ireland and Irish history, 
there was nothing strange in the adoption, at the same 
time, of the Declaration of Independence of the democra- 
tic program which reaffirmed the economic ideals of the 
founders of the Republic, declaring the right of the people 
to the ownership of Ireland to be indefeasible, and ex- 
tending the nation’s sovereignty, not only to the men and 
women of the nation, but to all its material possessions, 
the nation’s soil and its resources and wealth-producing 
processes, subordinating the right to private property to 
the public right and welfare, promising to every citizen 
in return for service to the nation a right to an adequate 
share of the produce of the nation’s labor, making it the 
first duty of the Republic to provide for the physical and 
spiritual welfare of the children—to see to it that no child 
should suffer from lack of food, clothing or shelter, but 
that all should be provided with the means and facilities 
preper to their well-being as citizens, to care for the 
aged and infirm, regarding them as a sacred charge on the 
nation’s gratitude and consideration—not as a burden,- 
as the degrading Poor-Law system devised by England 
regards them; to co-operate with other countries in de- 
termining a standard of social and industrial legislation 
with a view to general and lasting improvement in the 
conditions under which the working classes live and 
labor. Those who know Ireland know that these acts 
must speedily follow with power in the hands of the 
Irish people themselves, but that if dependence has to be 
placed upon the stranger, who is interested in the Irish 
people only to exploit them, it is only by laborious de- 
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grees, if at all, they can be accomplished. Irish labor 
is making no mistake in supporting the movement for 
Irish independence, in supporting the Republic, and you, 
their brothers and sisters, the workers of America, can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that when you are 
assisting us in our political demand-you are assisting, too, 
in your class struggle for economic freedom. 

On coming here I expected to find a better appreciation 
of Ireland’s cause and the principles involved in it among 
the working classes than among any other classes in this 
community. The analogy between the methods against 
which you have to contend as a class is bound to open 
your eyes and enable you to see the same methods in 
operation against Ireland. The methods of the ascend- 
ancy class, whether in politics or economics, are wonder- 
fully alike, the same methods for breaking up the 
solidarity and the co-operation of those whom it is de- 
sired to maintain in subjection, the same arousing of sus- 
picions and jealousies, the same cajolery on the one hand 
or brutality on the other, the same breaking of strong 
spirits through affliction, the same use of starvation 
and duress to make men appear to accept that which they 
would never voluntarily choose—the same propaganda 
of misrepresentation of aims, the same raising of irrele- 
vant issues, the same lying half-truths and audacious 
falsehoods, the same catch-cries taken up and echoed 
from mouth to mouth by the unthinking multitude. 

Labor experiences these things in its own struggle. 
It should have no difficulty in seeing through them when 
England uses them against Ireland. Whoever else is de- 
ceived, labor ought not to be, and no one who is not -de- 
ceived as regards Ireland can fail to give Ireland the sup- 
‘ port I.am here to ask for her. 


The Memorial For Ireland 








Presented to the United States Senate on August 30. 
ENATORS: We, citizens of the United States, of 
Irish blood, but attached above all things to this 
Republic and its Constitution, respectfully pray that the 
proposed Treaty (of. Peace) now before you be rejected 
as a direct violation of the principles on which this war 
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was fought, as they were defined by President Wilson 
in these words, addressed to Congress: ‘National aspira- 
tions must be respected; peoples may now be dominated 
and governed only by their own consent. ‘Self-determina- 
tion’ is not a mere phrase. It is an imperative principle 
of action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore at 
their peril.” 

And, again, in the President’s address delivered at 
Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918: “The settlement of every 
question, whether of territory, of sovereignty, of econo- 
mic arrangement, or of ‘political relationship, upon the 
basis of the free aceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage of any other nation 
or people which may desire a different settlement for the 
sake of its own exterior influence or mastery.” 

On these principles other nations which have claimed 
their right’ to independence only during a period com- 
paratively recent have been emancipated. To them 
America was bound by no ties save that of sympathy for 
the cause of freedom. Ireland has been asserting continu- 
ously her claim to independence for eight centuries. 
America is bound to her by close ties of friendship and 
of obligation for manifold services in peace and war. 
One-fifth of this entire population is of Irish extraction. 
In every war which America has fought Irishmen have 
shed their blood in a measure far in excess of their pro- 
portion to population. We ask that Ireland be not the 
only nation excluded from the benefit of the glorious 
principles enunciated by Mr. Wilson, as those which the 
Great War was fought to establish. 

We especially denounce Article X of the proposed 
League of Nations as a device to stifle the conscience 
of civilization and to render it impotent to condemn, and 
by condemning, to end the oppression of weak nations 
enslaved by powerful neighbors. It impeaches the most 
creditable page in our history and descredits the circum- 
stances and conditions in which our Republic was born 
and our liberty achieved. 

The conscience of civilization, the only force to which 
the oppressed can appeal, would no longer be able to 
take effective jurisdiction of wrongs perpetrated by 
powerful nations on weaker people. No struggling nation 
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has ever achieved its independence except through the 
aid of other nations. The struggling American Colonies 
could never have thrown off the yoke of Great Britain 
without the aid of France. Cuba could never have been 
freed without the intervention of this country, and one of 
the most creditable pages in human history would never 
have been written. Greece could never have escaped 
from the hideous domination of the Turk but for the 
assistance of enlightened nations. 

Under Article XI it becomes the right of the council 
of the League to prevent an assembly of American citizens 
to petition their government to afford relief to an op- 
pressed nation. On this point Article XI specifically says: 
“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each mem- 
ber of the League to bring to the attention of the assem- 
bly or of the council any circumstance whatever affect- 
ing international relations which threaten to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations 
on which the peace depends.” 

Under that clause our Congress could not express in 
the future, as it did in the past, our sympathy with coun- 
tries like Greece, seeking freedom from the Turk; the 
South American Republics seeking liberty from Spain; 
or tender a. welcome to Kossuth, of stricken Hungary ; 
or to Parnell, pleading for a self-governing Ireland. 

The - determination of Ireland to regain her inde- 
pendence has been one of the sources of every great war 
which scourged the world for four centuries. Any ques- 
tion which disturbs the peace of nations is not domestic, 
but international. Its settlement is, therefore, an impera- 
tive necessity of international peace. 

Through long centuries of oppression Ireland has main- 
tained her national spirit largely because she has always 
hitherto been able to cherish a hope that she might receive 
from some well-disposed foreign power the assistance 
which would insure her independence. She looked to 
Spain for this aid at the close of the sixteenth century ; 
to France in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. She looks for it now, in the twentieth century, 
to America, and we confidently hope and pray that the 
Senate will not allow that light of hope to be extinguished. 
(Here follow the signatures of some seventy-five men 
and women representing various civic, patriotic and 
religious bodies. ) 








